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REVIEW 

Vergil and the English Poets. By Elizabeth Nitchie. 

New York: Columbia University Press (1919). 

Pp. viii + 251. $1.25. 
To those lovers of the Classics who feel that a broad 
knowledge of classical literature is necessary for the 
proper understanding of the great works of later days, 
such a study as this from the hand of a teacher of 
English is most gratifying. It is of no slight value to 
the cause of the Classics to have such an one express 
the sentiment with which Miss Nitchie concludes her 
book (233): 

We shall miss much of our inheritance if the influence of 
the classics is taken from our future poetry. We shall 
miss more if we lose the ability to feel the presence of 
the great minds and spirits of antiquity in the literature 
that England has already produced. 

This is an important truth, important both for teachers 
of Latin and for teachers of modern literature. We 
need to emphasize more and more the value of Latin 
literature and Greek literature as an intellectual and 
spiritual force, something without which our literature 
and our life would not be what they are, something to 
help to make men stronger in mind and sweeter in soul. 
This is, I think, the point of view of the author of 
this study, the purpose of which is, as she states on 
page 8, 

to trace the changes in the reaction to < Vergil's > 
poetry in the different periods of English literature, 
and to study his influence especially on the representa- 
tive poets of England under the varying conditions 
of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Pseudo-classicism, 
and Romanticism. 

The author is not embarking, therefore, upon a mere 
adventure in source-hunting, nor is her chief aim to 
gather from English poetry imitations and reminis- 
cences of the lines of him whom Bacon called "the 
chastest poet and the royalist that to the memory of 
man is known". Such an attempt, as the author 
remarks more than once, is hazardous, owing to the 
multiplicity of possible sources from which mere verbal 
echoes might come. Imitations and reminiscences 
she does record, it is true, but she makes no attempt to 
be exhaustive, and any one who reads may add many 
from almost every poet whom she considers in her 
survey. It would have been wiser, perhaps, if she had 
made known the principle according to which she 
selected her examples of Vergil's influence. As it is, 
one cannot be quite sure whether she has overlooked 
some interesting facts or purposely omitted them. 
Nor does she always pay sufficient attention to that 



broader "traditio" of which she speaks in her Preface 
(vii). She does not cite, for example, Milton's fine 
description .of Satan (P.L. 1. 192), which seems to have 
been suggested by Aen. 2.206 if.; nor the "liquid air" of 
Comus (980), which may have come from G. 1.404; 
nor Gray's "pendent vintage" (Education and Govern- 
ment, 57), which may have been due to the pendent 
vindemia of Georgics 2.89, or the pendentes uvae of 
Ovid, Am. 1. 10.55. But why omit such passages as 
these and yet refer to Aen. 12.686-689 Spenser's com- 
parison of a maiden's blushing cheek to roses mixed 
with lilies (F. Q. 2.3.22) or to ivory overlaid with 
vermilion (F. Q. 2.9.41, not, as Miss Nitchie quotes, 
page 1 15, note, 5.3.23) ? This may be correct, especially 
in regard to the latter passage, but Ovid, Am. 2.5.34 B., 
uses the same comparisons to describe the blush of 
modesty, as do Statius, Ach. 1.309 and Claudianus, 
De Raptu Proserpinae 1 .272, and many of the Italian, 
French, and English predecessors of Spenser 1 , whom 
he knew as well as he knew Vergil. The first passage, 
it should be noted, is a part of a conventional catalogue 
of feminine charms, and the fact that Spenser speaks 
of the "vermeil red" of the roses points, it seems to me, 
to the common 'vermiglie rose' of the Italian poets or 
the 'roses vermeilles' of the French. 

On the whole, however, the author's illustrations are 
well chosen and she has clearly tried to base her evidence 
for the influence of Vergil on passages in which reference 
to the poet or echoes of his lines are unmistakable. 
One wishes, however, that she had paid more attention 
to what our English poets have said or written about 
Vergil apart from their poetry, for such remarks are 
often more illuminating than the reminiscences which 
may be present in their published verse. 

In Chapter I, Introduction (1-12) Miss Nitchie 
gives a brief but satisfactory summary of Vergil's life 
and work, his position during the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the period of transition, the Romantic 
period, and, finally, the Victorian period. Each of 
these periods is then made the subject of separate 
chapters in which the works of the chief English poets 
from Chaucer to Tennyson pass in rapid review. It is 
a large undertaking, too large, perhaps, for a single 
book, but the author has succeeded in gathering the 
most important facts. 

The value of the book for the special student, at 
least, is very much lessened by the author's failure to 
be explicit in giving her references; she should have 



'Compare American Journal of Philology 34 (1913), 147; 
Curry, The Middle English Ideal of Personal Beauty, 94. 
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realized that not all her readers would be as familiar 
with English literature as she evidently is. Only 
rarely does she specify the edition from which she 
quotes; she seldom gives any page or line reference. 
Such omission puts a burden upon those who are curious 
enough to desire to turn to a passage quoted by her, 
for it is not always easy to find it. A little more care 
in this regard would not only have resulted in the 
reader's comfort, but would have saved the author 
from errors which mar too many pages. She refers, for 
example, on page 168, to Pope's imitation (Pastorals, 
Summer) 

of that passage in the Gallus < = Eclogue io> which 
has been made especially famous because of Milton's 
use of it. 

Where? In her treatment of Milton she has made no 
reference to it, and, if she had in mind the similar 
passage in the Lycidas, she herself very rightly remarks 
on page 109 that no one can tell whether Milton is 
thinking here of Vergil or of Theocritus. Then, in her 
summary of Pope's Pastoral, she says (163): 
. . . Alexis implores his love to come and share 
with him the delights of the country, reminding her, 
as Gallus assured his Lycoris, that "Descending gods 
have found Elysium here". 

This should be, of course, 'as Corydon assured his 
Alexis', for the reference is to Eclogues 2.60. 

The most serious effect of all this is that it makes the 
reader suspicious of his guide; it is all the more unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that it is most conspicuous in Chapter 
II, the first chapter of the actual discussion of the 
theme of the book. This deals (13-38) with the 
Mediaeval Tradition of Vergil on the Continent and in 
England, and, although it presents the most important 
facts regarding Vergil as an "authority", as a moral 
teacher and prophet, as a magician, and concerning 
the allegorical interpretation of his works, it is, in some 
respects, the least satisfactory chapter in the book, 
and it is very evident that the author is working in a 
field somewhat strange to her. But even this fact does 
not justify the many errors. Thus the name of the 
French romance which is based upon the Aeneid, the 
Eneas, is always written without the accents. Here I 
may note, by way of parenthesis, that we miss a refer- 
ence to the important work of Faral, Recherches sur les 
Sources Latines des Contes et Romans Courtois du 
Moyen Age (Paris, 191 3); from this book Miss Nitchie 
would have learned that, although the author of Eneas 
derived his plot and the leading episodes from Vergil, 
he owed to Ovid its style and its form. The statement 
on page 23 that the clergy in medieval England, 
"Like Jerome, . . . quoted Vergil on one page 
and inveighed against him on another", gives an 
entirely erroneous conception of Jerome's attitude 
toward Vergil. He never 'inveighed against' Vergil, 
and the only passage in which he expresses an adverse 
opinion of him and other pagan writers is in his famous 
letter to 'one of Christ's virgins', Eustochium (Epp. 22), 
whom he advises not to read them. On the other hand, 



when Jerome defends himself against the attack which 
Rufinus had made upon him in connection with the 
dreams which he had concerning Cicero, his defence is 
that one cannot forget the lessons of one's childhood, 
and he cites Vergil as a witness of this truth: Georgics 
2.272, in teneris consuescere multum est (compare Apol. 
1.30). It is not at all certain (page 36) that Walter 
Map wrote the Apocolypsis Goliae, and of far more 
importance are the apt quotations which the real 
Walter uses in his De Nugis Curialium (compare the 
edition of James, XXIII [Oxford, 1914]). Good, on 
the other hand, is the author's criticism of the evidence 
adduced for Vergil's influence upon Beowulf. 

Beginning with Chapter III, Chaucer, His Con- 
temporaries and his Imitators (39-65), the author is on 
firmer ground, and her readers may follow her with 
more assurance. We may wish that she had given us a 
larger number of illustrative passages, but those which 
she has given are apt, her material is well-ordered, 
and her presentation clear. Here and there, too, are 
suggestions which show that her critical faculty is keen 
and her judgment independent. Thus, on pages 57-59, 
the interpretation she suggests of the pillar that was 
"of tinned yren cleer", upon which Chaucer places 
Vergil in his House of Fame, is both attractive and 
plausible. To the authorities cited on page 63, note 24, 
for the variant of the Dido story, might be added 
Petrarch, Trionfo della Castita, 10-n. 

Chapter IV (66-91), which deals with Vergil and 
Humanism, gives a concise and well-ordered account 
of the decline of the study of the classical literatures 
in the face of Scholasticism, and of the dawn of the new 
day, heralded in England by such men as Erasmus, 
Colet, and Sir Thomas More. Interesting citations 
are given from the "time-tables" of English Schools in 
order to illustrate the progress of humanistic education, 
and from the statutes of "the various colleges which, 
during the 16th century, were founded at Oxford and 
Cambridge for the purpose of fostering the new learn- 
ing". Several interesting pages (80-91) are devoted 
to the earliest translation of the Aeneid into English, 
that by Gavin Douglas, a book full of interest even to 
us, the translation by Surrey, of Books 2 and 4, in which 
we have the first use in English of blank verse, and the 
rendering by Phaer, a famous translation which went 
through six editions in as many years. 

The next chapter (92-123) deals with Spenser and the 
English Renaissance, and includes two pages (108-109) 
devoted to Milton's earlier works. On page 93 the 
author remarks, 

The change from the mediaeval is most strongly 
marked in two ways, in the increase in the number of 
references to the poems of Vergil and of quotations 
from them, and in the nature of these references. 

In regard to the latter, instead of a "conventional 
attitude" toward the poet and his works, we find a 
thorough familiarity with his work, and (95) 

. . . poets began to imitate lines, paragraphs, 
whole passages of the Eclogues, the Georgics, or the 
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Aeneid, with no more acknowledgement to Vergil than 
Vergil had made to his Greek models. Imitation 
became one of the cardinal principles of writing, and 
the poetry of the Elizabethans is filled with echoes of 
their reading in the classics. 

Not only of their reading in the Classics, she might 
have added, but in Italian, French, and Spanish 
literature as well, and it is often impossible to decide, 
therefore, whether an author is imitating Vergil directly 
or through some medium. As far as the pastoral verse 
of Spenser and Milton is concerned, the matter' is 
complicated by their use of Theocritus, and, as Miss 
Nitchie very well says (109), 

. . . it is hard to distinguish the waters of the 
"fountain Arethuse" from those of the "smooth- 
sliding Mincius". 

If she has not been entirely successful in her attempts 
to distinguish them, it is because, one may suppose, 
no one can be. There is hardly a citation from the 
Shepheards Calendar and Milton's Lycidas which may 
not, with equal probability, be assigned to Theocritus. 
Of more interest and importance, therefore, are the 
passages which the author quotes (m-112), both 
from poetry and prose, containing direct reference to 
Vergil or to his works, and these are sufficient to show 
that both the Eclogues and the Aeneid were well known 
and widely read. The Georgics, according to Miss 
Nitchie, although they were translated by A. F. in 
1589, "did not come into their own until the eighteenth 
century". This may be true, but Milton, at least, 
knew and appreciated the Georgics, and one misses any 
attempt on the author's part to estimate his use of 
them; nowhere in her book, it seems to me, does she 
give the Georgics the consideration they deserve. 
Two references to the Georgics are all she gives us in her 
discussion of Milton's entire corpus, the picture of the 
bees in P. L. 1.768-769, and the line, "to compare 
great things with small" (P.R. 4.563-564), an echo of 
G. 4.176, which Milton uses four times. And yet, 
"the obvious reminiscences of Vergil" which she 
records on page 109 from Lycidas are certainly not more 
obvious than verse 150, "And daffodils fill their cups 
with tears", with which compare narcissi lacrimam, 
G. 4.160; so Proteus and his seals appear in his Latin 
poem, Epitaphium Damonis (99-100), and he "counts 
their ranks", agmina numerat, just as in G. 4.436, he 
"tells their tale", as Milton translates the phrase 
numerum recensel in L'Allegro 67. There is, also, an 
interesting reference to the Georgics, which Miss 
Nitchie has overlooked, in the Defence of the People of 
England, Chapter II (ed. Griswold, 2.24). Here 
Milton corrects an interpretation which Salmasius has 
made of G. 4.210-211, in support of his argument that 
kings of the East had unlimited- power, by replying 
that the bees, of which Vergil speaks as reverencing 
their king more than the Egyptians or the Medes do 
theirs, on the authority of the same poet, "live their 
lives under the law", magnis agitant sub legibus aevum 
(verse 155). This is a curious survival of Vergil as an 



authority on matters of history, a theme on which Miss 
Nitchie touches on page 26 2 . 

In her treatment of Vergilian influence upon Spenser, 
the author makes no mention of Spenser's translation 
of the Culex, "Virgil's Gnat", nor is that important little 
poem mentioned in her book, although it long passed 
as genuine 3 . In regard to The Faerie Queene no 
attempt is made to collect all the imitations and echoes 
of Vergil which, since Spenser "had the classic poets 
in mind, it is natural to assume are numerous; their 
importance lies in the nature of the passages chosen 
for imitation". And she points out that "the choices" 
are those "of a romance-lover", although "the romantic 
figure of Dido is conspicuously absent". 

Dido's story was, however, more suitable for the 
drama than for such an epic ; hence the many tragedies 
which from early days had been built upon the theme. 
In England the most noteworthy example was the play 
of Marlowe and Nash, published in 1594. Aside from 
the Dido story, the Aeneid was not extensively used by 
the Elizabethan dramatists, except by Heywood in his 
Iron Age, but "there are quotations and allusions in 
many of the stage plays". As far as Shakespeare is 
concerned, Miss Nitchie is right in maintaining that he 
had a first-hand knowledge of Vergil, although she cites 
but few echoes of his lines. Those which she gives are 
certainly not conclusive, and one wishes that she had 
given more attention to the question of the indebtedness 
of our great dramatist to the Latin poet. Henry VI, 
for example, is full of classical allusions, as Mr. Churton 
Collins, in his essay, Shakespeare as a Classical Scholar, 
notes. Thus there is a clear reference to Aeneid 1 in 
Margaret's speech, Pt. II, 3, 2, and it has always seemed 
to me that Suffolk's words to Margaret, ibid., when he 
wishes that she might close his eyes and with her lips 
catch his "flying soul", were an echo of Anna's cry over 
the dying Dido. So the description of the bees in 
Henry V, 1, 2, 183-204, seems to be modelled upon 
Georgics 4. 153-169. Among the few citations from the 
plays of Shakespeare's predecessors which Miss Nitchie 
gives us, place might well have been found for Kyd's 
skillful imitation of Aeneid 6.326-337, in his Spanish 
Tragedy 1.1. 

The treatment of Milton and the Classical Epic, 
contained in Chapter VI (124-147), is introduced by 
two pages (124-125) of summary of the predominant 
position occupied by Latin in the Schools and as a 
medium of communication. Although "each one of the 
earlier writers of the heroic poem . . . showed in 
one way or another that Vergil was in his mind", 
Vergilian influence is not marked until Cowley, whose 
"prose as well as his poetry shows his admiration for 



I Reference may be made here to the paper by Professor W. P. 
Mustard, Virgil's Georgics and the British Poets, American Journal 
of Philology, 29 (1908), 1-32. C. K. 

3 The question of its genuineness is still being debated; see 
The Classical Weekly 13.145. (Add now the discussion by 
Professor E. K. Rand, Harvard Studies 30 (1910), 114-127, in a 
paper entitled Young Virgil's Poetry, a paper I had not seen 
when I wrote as I did in The Classical Weekly 13. 145. Professor 
Rand believes that Vergil wrote the extant Culex. C. K.). 
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Vergil". In his biblical epic, the Davideis, Cowley 
made the Latin poet his model, "both in the general 
structure of the poem and the episodes and descriptions 
in it", and he was frank enough to write notes in which 
he acknowledged his indebtedness to Homer and Vergil. 

Milton's indebtedness is, of course, much more 
difficult to analyze, nor can we be sure, in regard to 
the structure of his epic, whether Homer or Vergil 
was the predominating influence. Miss Nitchie 
decides for the latter and most readers will, I think, 
agree with her. Her examples show, also, "how 
strongly Vergil affected Milton's phraseology", but 
"on the whole, Milton's classicism is of a Greek nature 
rather than a Latin". One fails to see, however, how 
she can say, on page 128, that Milton "naturally has 
a few Vergilian echoes in his Latin . . ."; in the 
Epitaphium Damonis, at any rate, there is hardly a 
line which does not contain a phrase borrowed from 
the Eclogues or the Georgics. She does not cite her 
evidence for the statement that Milton "several times 
definitely expresses his preference" for Ovid, and I can 
find no justification for it. Certainly there is no 
justification for it in the lines which she quotes from 
the first Elegy, which mean that Ovid, had he not been 
exiled, would not have fallen short of Homer, would 
have surpassed Vergil, and that the latter would not 
have, as he now has, first place. 

The discussion of Dryden and Pope, which is con- 
tained in Chapter VII (148-178), is introduced by a 
very apt quotation from Pope's Temple of Fame in 
which Vergil is placed, not on a pillar of "tinned yren 
cleer", but on a pillar of "purest gold", this honor being 
paid him chiefly on account of "the patient touches of 
unwearied art" which Vergil bestowed upon his verse. 
"At no previous time", Miss Nitchie well says, "had the 
appreciation of Vergil rested so largely upon an admira- 
tion of his style", and "form and style were the gods" 
which the writers of this period served. Even if we 
miss in most of them any sincere appreciation of the 
spirit of Vergil, they 

paved the way for the fuller appreciation of the nine- 
teenth century which, while it found beside the mere 
perfection of style in the work of Vergil a vivid imagina- 
tion and a poetic insight into human life, still continued 
to emphasize the beauty of his verse as a means by 
which he was enabled to give his message to the world. 

Some pages (150-159), are devoted to the translations 
of the period, of which Dryden's was the chief, and the 
author quotes passages from poets and from their 
critics which well illustrate the various theories of the 
art of translation, and show ' 'the extent to which Vergil 
was in the minds of nearly all the writers of the period". 
In Dryden's original poems there are, Miss Nitchie 
notes, more borrowings from the "best poet", as he 
calls Vergil, than from any other. 

It is the beginning of that open and avowed imitation 
and adoption of passages from Vergil which is so 
characteristic of the pastoral and didactic poems of 
the next century. 



In regard to Vergil's influence upon Pope, the 
author adds little to the information contained in the 
notes and illustrations which are contained in Roscoe's 
edition. She confines her investigation largely to the 
Pastorals and says nothing of the Essay on Man. 
She notes that "the influence of the Aeneid on Pope is 
not so definitely marked as that of the Eclogues". 
The imitations of the former which she cites are the 
burlesques in the Dunciad, to which Pope himself 
added notes giving the originals of his lines, and from 
the Rape of the Lock. But how well Pope knew the 
Aeneid is best illustrated by the anecdote, (Miss Nitchie 
does not give us such anecdotes, which often mean so 
much), according to which the poet, when a friend 
condoled with him on his father's death, replied in the 
words of Euryalus (Aen. 9.284), Genetrix est ntihi. 
The mention of the Dunciad and -the Rape leads to 
some interesting remarks on other mock-heroic poems, 
such as Cambridge's Scribleriad, the hero of which is 
Martinus Scriblerus, whose 'Memoirs' were written by 
Pope and others. Miss Nitchie takes for granted wide 
knowledge on the part of her readers in regard to Mar- 
tin, for she gives no hint who wrote the passage she 
quotes on page 176, A Recipe to Make an Epic Poem, 
or where it is to be found ; Pope was the author and the 
Recipe appeared in the Guardian, No. 78. One misses 
in this chapter any reference to Edward Young's Night 
Thoughts, a work which certainly deserves considera- 
tion if for no other reason than that lines of the Aeneid 
serve as mottoes for some of the books. Although the 
scope of Miss Nitchie's book precluded detailed refer- 
ence to prose writers, wider reading in these would 
have thrown interesting light upon her general theme. 
Most curious is the interpretation which Warburton, 
in his Divine Legation of Moses, placed upon Aeneid 6; 
the made of it a minute description of the initiaion into 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. The historian Gibbon, in his 
essay, Critical Observations on the Design of the Sixth 
Book of the Aeneid, refuted the 'discovery'. Compare, 
also, Disraeli's Miscellanies of Literature (1841), 

2-36-37- 

Chapter VIII (179-196) deals with Thomson and the 
Didactic Poets. "The didactic temper was a part of 
the spirit of the age in the eighteenth century", and it is 
the Georgics, therefore, which are most frequently 
imitated. Most of the illustrations the author takes, 
fittingly enough, from Thomson, "by far the greatest 
and most influential poet of the group which combined 
rules for the countryman with descriptions of nature". 
Interesting are the changes which Thomson made in the 
successive editions of his poems (185-186). Thomson, 
Miss Nitchie concludes (192), 

shows in his relation to Vergil the sympathy of one 
great poet of nature for another, and manifests his 
influence in single passages and general tone, rather 
than in the scheme or purpose of his work. 

Cowper's Task is mentioned here and the author notes 
that "the Georgics were not far from Cowper's mind 
as he wrote it", since, in his description of the Russian 
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palace of ice, he makes an apt reference to the palace 
of Cyrene, described in Georgics 2.458-460. 

The Period of Landor and the Romanticists is con- 
sidered in the next chapter (197-211), "a period of 
comparative neglect of Latin", during which 

for the most part writers merely ignored the Latin 
poet < = Vergil > in favor of the Greek. Gray and his 
friend Mason, Collins and Cowper, Coleridge. . . 
all showed their preferences for the earlier literature. 

So in the poetry of the later Romanticists, men like 
Byron and Shelley, Vergil occupies no prominent place, 
although they all knew him. One cannot quarrel with 
such a general statement which, on the whole, is true 
enough, but it is rather surprising that Gray is dis- 
missed with such scant consideration. Not only are 
his Latin poems full of phrases taken from Vergil, 
especially from the Georgics, but his English verse also 
contains many reminiscences of his lines 4 . Worth 
quoting also is the anecdote told by Mason in his Life 
of Whitehead (84) ; Mason was talking with Gray, he 
tells us, about the large sale of the Elegy, and Gray 
expressed his surprise at it. 

I replied, "Sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia 
tangunt". He paused a while, and taking up his pen 
wrote the line on a printed copy of it (the Elegy) lying 
on the table. "This", said he, "shall be its future 
motto". "Pity", cried I, "that Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts have preoccupied it". "So", he replied, 
"indeed it is". 

Landor and his views of Vergil form the major part 
of the chapter. Here the author seems to lay too much 
stress on his adverse criticism which, as usual, deals 
too much with the externals and neglects the spirit 
and the idea; Vergil, she might have told us, was not 
the only great poet whom Landor harshly criticized, 
"entirely on small points". He even found fault 
with the beautiful line which his master Milton puts 
into Adam's mouth, when he speaks of the sun painting 
mists with gold, on the ground that Adam could have 
known nothing of paint or of gold. Criticism such as 
this is, as Johnson remarks in his Conversation with 
Tooke, "mere quibbling". Of real value, on the other 
hand, are Landor's views of certain passages of Vergil 
which the author quotes on page 204. 

The final chapter (213-234) deals with Tennyson 
and the Victorians. The poetry of the period, Miss 
Nitchie remarks (217), "in general shows no marked 
Vergilian influence, although the knowledge of his 
work is implicit in nearly all of it". Mention is made of 
the many translations of Vergil and the author shows 
good taste in giving high praise to the prose version of 
Mackail. Morris's version is discussed at some length 
— "a very pretty poem but not Vergil". The book 
concludes with a sympathetic treatment of Tennyson; 
of him the author says (233), 

«See the paper by Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, The 
Classical Element in Gray's Poetry. The Classical Weekly 
4.58-62. Miss Nitchie would have found some helpful remarks, 
also, in the dissertation of Miss Thayer. The Influence of Horace 
on the Chief English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, Yale 
University Press, 1916 (see The Classical Weekly 12.177-178). 



no one has penetrated so deeply into the Vergilian 
spirit, and no one has expressed it so fully as Tennyson 
in his poem To Vergil. 

Two bibliographies are appended, one containing a 
list of translations, burlesques, parodies, and imitations 
of the works of Vergil, the other "only such books as 
deal with the relations of Vergil to a certain English 
writer or group of writers". If, however, Collin's 
Studies in Shakespeare, and Mustard's Classical Echoes 
in Tennyson can find a place here, surely Root's Classi- 
cal Mythology in Shakespeare, and Osgood's The 
Classical Mythology of Milton's English Poems, should 
be included 6 . The author would have found useful 
information in both these books, especially the latter, 
XL ff. Such a study, also, as that of Miss Goad, 
Horace in the English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century 5 , would not have been amiss. This biblio- 
graphy is, indeed, wofully inadequate. One wishes, 
too, that Miss Nitchie had made an index, such as Miss 
Goad and Miss Thayer have made for Horace, of the 
passages she has quoted from Vergil. 

Of the interest and value of this study, especially to 
teachers of Vergil and of English literature, there can 
be no doubt. From it one gains a clear idea of what 
Vergil has been to our great poets, and learns how 
indissolubly his golden words are interwoven in the 
fabric of our poetic expression. 
University of Vermont. M. B. Ogle. 



"NONE BUT THE BRAVE" 

The father of an inept pupil called at my study to 
inquire how his son was getting on in Latin. ' 'Not very 
well", said I, "not so well as he might". This state- 
ment the boy himself confirmed, adding by way of 
explanation and apology, "But I can do it when I 
try " . At the close of the interview, the father remarked 
he had little use for Latin anyway, and, if his boy 
could only manage to get through the College examina- 
tions this year, he wanted him to drop the subject for 
something more "practical". How many parents 
complicate the situation by taking that attitude! 
This boy's Latin was doomed to be a failure from the 
start. To both father and son, Latin was merely the 
taxi-cab used to carry them from one station to another, 
and "carry" is the proper word, for they had no inten- 
tion of furnishing the motive power. 

In this particular instance, Latin was not the only 
failure, for, when I looked up the boy's general record 
of scholarship, I found that he was no better in the other 
subjects. It would be unnecessary to apply the modern 
'intelligence test' to this boy in order to find out his 
mental ability; what he lacked was will-power to use 
what intelligence he had. Just here is where the study 
of Latin can equal the intelligence test with a consider- 
able margin to spare. Some months ago, I gave to all 
our classes in Latin, except the beginners, one of these 

'For these books see The Classical Weekly, 12.170-171. 
185-186. 187-188. 



